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MEMOIR OF J. M. Da COSTA, M.D. 

By Mary A. Clarke.' 

Jacob Mendes Da Costa was born on the Island of St. Thomas, 
West Indies, on February 7, 1833. His father was John Mendes 
Da Costa, who lived at leisure as a gentleman of wealth in the West 
Indies, where his ancestors had been bankers and planters. His mother 
was a woman of great force and beauty of character. She was wise 
with a knowledge of the world, but had the simplicity and charm of a 
pure, tender-hearted, affectionate woman. The Da Costa family was 
an ancient one, of Spanish and Portuguese extraction. In the six¬ 
teenth century some of its members passed over into Holland, others 
settled in England, and through the English branch the subject of this 
sketch traced his descent. 

The parents of Dr. Da Costa removed from the Island of St. Thomas 
when he was about four years of age. He remembered vividly a great 
conflagration that occurred shortly before this event, and could recall 
the ship on which they departed. For many years they resided in 
Europe, where careful attention was paid to the education of the 
children, largely by private instruction. Dr. Da Costa and his brother 
Charles were for three years at a gymnasium in Dresden, preparing 
for the University, and living under the care of old friends of their 
parents. On returning home, in 1849, a letter from these friends 
accompanied them, and an extract from this forms a pleasing picture 
of the two promising youths. 

“ Both return as you intrusted them to our care. Their hearts are 
as innocent and sincere as when they came to us. You will find their 
talents developed, their characters confirmed, their minds aspiring to 
everything that is good, right, true, and noble; their manners gentle 
and pleasing. Both are healthy and strong. As long as we shall live 
they will remain dear in our remembrance.” 

As a gymnasium student Dr. Da Costa devoted his time chiefly to 
the study of the classics and the modern languages, in which he became 
proficient, not only speaking French and German with perfect purity 
and great fluency, but acquiring, later, a reading knowledge of Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, and Dutch, while in the classics he was so thor¬ 
oughly grounded that they remained always a source of delight. While 
in Dresden he worked very hard, and had no time to engage in sports 
such as are now in vogue among students. Except for lessons in 
fencing, dancing, and music, he knew little of recreation. During his 
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youth financial reverses fell on the family, and on reaching manhood 
he had his way to make as many other young men. 

Dr. Da Costa maintained, in after life, that he had no special talent 
for medicine. He thought that a man who succeeded in one career would 
have succeeded equally well in any other, hard work being the main 
factor, with something due to natural bent and favoring circumstances. 
In youth his tastes inclined him to politics or diplomacy ; but friends 
dissuaded him, and he turned to the study of medicine, entering the 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia in 1849, and graduating there 
in 1852, at the early age of nineteen years, his thesis being “ Epithe¬ 
lial Tumors and Cancers of the Neck.” In September, 1853, at the 
instance of Doctor, now Monsignor, Doane, he was made a Master of 
Arts of Burlington College, New Jersey. 

After graduating in medicine Dr. Da Costa spent eighteen months in 
Paris and Vienna, pursuing chiefly the study of pathology and of in¬ 
ternal medicine. While in Paris he lived in the Quartier Latin. He 
worked exceptionally hard, seizing the advantages offered by attend¬ 
ance at the various hospitals—l’Hotel Dieu, la C’narite, PHopital des 
Cliniques, la Salpetriere, Lourcine, and l’Hopital du Midi. His favorite 
professors were Trousseau, Orfila, Nelaton, and Ricord. Early every 
morning he frequented the hospitals, attended private courses of all 
kinds during the day, and thus obtained special instruction from the 
internes and the young professors agr6g6s. He learned bandaging 
from the well-known and marvellously skilful “ Pere” Ribail, and also 
found time to take instruction in water-color painting. 

His admirable knowledge of the language enabled him to make a 
far better use of his opportunities than was usual with American 
students. He enjoyed the drama, and eagerly sought by such means 
to enrich his store of choice and idiomatic French ; and while acquir¬ 
ing the language he gained also an insight into the habits and customs 
of old Paris. In later life he loved to revisit the old book-stores on the 
quays, the restaurants, and even the same shops he had frequented 
when a student there. 

In Vienna he was associated with August Klaatsch, the German 
physician and writerand here he became the pupil and, indeed, the 
friend of Hyrtl, who presented to him a collection of microscopic speci¬ 
mens prepared by his own hands. These were subsequently given by 
Dr. .Da Costa to the Biological Department of Columbia University, 
which had been endowed by his brother, the late Charles M. Da Costa. 

In 1853 Dr. Da Costa returned to Philadelphia. He was soon ap¬ 
pointed one of the physicians to the Dispensary attached to the Moya- 
mensing House of Industry. He opened an office at No. 212 South 
Eleventh Street. Here he at once began the practice of medicine, 
and the instruction of students in physical diagnosis. These practical 
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classes in diagnosis were composed of ten or twelve young men—students 
and often graduates of medicine—and were exceedingly popular. 
There were three or four classes each year, and they were always filled 
in advance. Dr. Da Costa continued this mode of teaching until he 
became a lecturer on clinical medicine at the Jefferson Medical College. 
From such beginnings his practice grew slowly, but surely. It is true 
he passed through the usual dreary time awaiting its arrival, and he 
admitted having spent, like many another young doctor, a whole 
summer in the office of an absent physician, with little but thanks for 
the time and labor. 

He early made investigations into the nature of yellow fever which 
called forth expressions of appreciation from Rene La Roche, at 
that time recognized as an authority in all pertaining to the disease. 
In 1854 he edited Kolliker’s Manual of Human Histology, which had 
been translated by George Busk and Thomas Huxley. His paper, 
“ Researches into the Nature of Typhus,” was considered particularly 
valuable, and the young physician became known as a clear and 
brilliant writer as well as an original investigator. 

In 1860 his class on diseases of the thoracic viscera passed a resolu¬ 
tion of thanks, declaring they had ever found him “ a courteous and 
accomplished gentleman; a zealous and skilful teacher; an eloquent 
lecturer, eminently accurate in all the attainments which mark the 
scientific physician.” 

When the Medical Diagnosis appeared, in 1864, it claimed the admir¬ 
ation of the medical world. It was the forerunner of other works of 
its kind, but has held its place during thirty-eight years. New works 
have appeared, some modelled on its lines, but none has rivalled it 
in scope, in teaching power, or in its matchless grace of composition. 
Competent critics have pronounced it to be the most elaborate work on 
diagnosis in the English language. Even in the library of the irregular 
practitioner it has an exalted place. As was stated by a journal of 
the day, in 1871, “Dr. Da Costa’s Diagnosis will forever remain a 
monument to his ability, even though future labors were wanting to 
ornament and rear higher the shaft.” 

The book passed through successive editions, -always in demand and 
always meeting the wants of the profession. The original plan was 
strictly adhered to, but new matter was constantly added, while the 
obsolete or that which had become untrustworthy was eliminated. 
The ninth edition was issued to the world just as its author was called 
away from this life. It had been delayed by the great fire that destroyed 
the building of the publishing company, and with it all the copies 
of the just printed book. Fortunately the advance sheets used for 
indexing had been preserved, and from these the reprinting went 
speedily forward. A proposition to condense the work and make it 
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conform to the limits of a text-book had been rejected, the writer pre¬ 
ferring, when there should be no longer a demand for the work on its 
present lines, to let it go out of print entirely. The Diagnosis has been 
translated into German, Russian, and Italian, the German translation, 
issued in Berlin, having reached several editions, while French, Span¬ 
ish, and Hungarian translations have been projected. 

Dr. Da Costa became Visiting Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in 1865, and this association continued for thirty-five years. His 
love for the institution was a part of his life, and his character and 
labors added to its renown. With the lapse of years, honors and 
duties, one by one, were resigned, but to this he clung with never- 
failing affection and zeal. In 1897, at the opening of the Garrett 
Memorial building, in its splendid operating amphitheatre he deliv¬ 
ered an address in which he reviewed the history of the beneficent 
institution and foreshadowed its perfection in the future. 

At the close of the Spanish War the hospital became crowded with 
the soldiers brought from Porto Rico and the camps, and a call was 
made upon the staff for extra services. Dr. Da Costa came at once to 
the hot city and bore his part, personally examining forty or more 
typhoid cases daily. His treatment of these fever-stricken soldiers 
was attended with wonderfully good results, and he embodied his ex¬ 
perience and observations in several papers, which he soon after pub¬ 
lished. 1 

In March, 1866, Dr. Da Costa became a lecturer on clinical medicine 
at the Jefferson Medical College, and in October, 1872, was elected 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, succeeding to the 
Chair made vacant by the death of Professor Dickson. Here the most 
important work of his life was done, and his name must ever be in¬ 
separably connected with that of the institution. His fame as teacher, 
lecturer, and author travelled to distant countries and attracted pupils 
from everywhere to study under his guidance. Among his colleagues 
were the elder Gross and Pancoast, and near and far, in the great 
cities of the country and in remote hamlets, these three are spoken 
of by men who studied under them as “ the great trio.” In 
March, 1884, Jefferson conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

The resignation of his professorship, in the spring of 1891, came as 
a surprise to many, and occasioned profound regret to his colleagues, 
and, in fact, to the whole profession. It was almost immediately after 
the delivery of a touching and powerful valedictory, which only one 
colleague knew was his farewell. The college, as soon as his resigna- 


1 Cases of Typhoid Cholecystitis Ending in Recovery, 1899; Phlegmasia Dole ns in Typhoid 
Fever, Especially as Observed among Soldiers, 1899; Anomalous Eruptions in Typhoid Fever, 
1899. 
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tiou had been accepted, elected him Emeritus Professor, which position 
he held until his death. 

As a teacher he felt that he had met with his greatest success in life. It 
has been stated that his public clinics were a feature in the medical prog¬ 
ress of Philadelphia. Who can forget the magnetism of his teaching, 
the erect figure and calm face, the musical voice—slow, clear, yet 
sufficiently loud, and so graduated as to be heard by the entire audi¬ 
ence? His style was simple, clear, and concise. The writer overheard 
one of his students say, at the conclusion of a lecture, “DaCosta 
always puts the thing in a nutshell.” Even members of other profes¬ 
sions delighted to be among his hearers, and a lawyer from a distant 
city admitted that it had been his habit for years to spend three days 
of every winter in Philadelphia in order to hear Dr. Da Costa lecture; 
yet, strange to say, few comments have appeared in print about his 
ability as a lecturer. 

As a consultant he was ideal. Quick and keen in diagnosis, he was 
ever in sympathy with the perplexities and trials of the young practi¬ 
tioners. When he found them following a wrong diagnosis or erring in 
treatment, he gently admonished them in private, and thus enabled them 
to retain the confidence of the patient and family. Many doctors came 
to him in times of doubt or discouragement. From Maine to Oregon 
came letters and patients from the pupils who held him in affectionate 
remembrance. 

Strange tales are told of his skill in diagnosis—one, often repeated, 
of a man being brought into the reception room of the hospital, where 
Dr. Da Costa, earnestly regarding him, declared him to be suffering 
from an abscess of the liver; looking again, still more earnestly, he 
pronounced him to have three abscesses, which proved to be the 
case. 

During all these years he was writing, pamphlets and essays appear¬ 
ing in rapid succession—among them his paper “ On Irritable Heart,” 
which led to the general adoption of the name for this disorder; it 
was published in the Medical Memoirs of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, translated into German by Seitz, and issued in Berlin as 
a separate publication. Another was his Toner Lecture on “Strain 
and Overaction of the Heart,” delivered before the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, in Washington, in 1874. Both were elaborate papers which 
presented a new view of the whole subject of diseases of the heart. 

His work on Inhalations appeared in 1867. In 1878 lie published 
Harvey and His Discovery, regarded by himself as his best production, 
but which failed to elicit general appreciation; this was republished, 
with notes, in a second edition. Starvation Fever, in 1880 ; The Fluorides 
in Medicine and Nervous Symptoms in Lithamia, in 1881; Pathology of 
Tubercle, in 1882, and Cocaine in Hay Fever, in 1885, quickly followed. 
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“The Higher Professional Life,” a valedictory delivered in 1883, is 
one of his most graceful compositions. 

Two important essays were the Middleton-Goldsmith lecture, “ Rela¬ 
tion of the Diseases of the Kidneys, especially the Bright’s Diseases, to 
Diseases of the Heart,” delivered in 1888 before the New York Patho¬ 
logical Society; and, in 1893, “The Albuminuria and the Bright’s 
Disease of Uric Acid and of Oxaluria ”—a previously but little appre¬ 
ciated form of disease, which, in consequence, is now called by the 
name of “ Morbus Da Costae.” His lectures on “ Cerebral Rheuma¬ 
tism,” on “ Valvular Diseases of the Heart,” on “ Malarial Paralysis,” 
and that on “ Litlnemia,” delivered before the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1894, as well as his later papers—“ Cardiac Asthenia,” in 
1894; “The Significance of Jaundice in Typhoid Fever,” in 1898; 
“ The Coexistence of Malaria and Typhoid ”—have all given a deeper 
insight into these diseases, their causes, nature, and cure. 

Among his most finished addresses—one teeming with noble thought 
and indicating profound research—was “ The Scholar in Medicine,” 
delivered before the Harvard Medical Alumni Association in 1897, at 
which time Harvard conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
In referring to Dr. Da Costa’s attainments a journal of the day 
expressed the conviction that “ Harvard voiced the universal sentiment 
of the physicians of America that this is the man whom we delight to 
honor. His work, teaching, example, and advice have done so much 
to advance the art aud science of medical practice that no honor could 
be too great an acknowledgment.” 

Dr. DaCosta’s work has been much quoted by other writers. Pro¬ 
fessor Friedrich examined carefully his essay on “ Influence of Respi¬ 
ratory Percussion,” verified it, and adopted it. Professor Jaccoud, 
too, made long extracts in his Pathology from the paper on “ Researches 
in Typhus.” Fagge, iu his Principles and Practice of Medicine, refers 
at length to the paper on “ Irritable Heart.” 

Upon Commencement Day, 1892, Dr. Da Costa received from the 
University of Pennsylvania the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and at the bestowal of the degree, in acknowledgment, he happily 
responded, “ Tibi prefectoi insigni, et Universitati celeberrinae, cujus 
fama, te agendo, ubique per terras augetur, ex imo pectore, gratias 
do.” In February, 1899, he was made a Trustee of the institution. 
During the last year of his life he was much engaged with the pro¬ 
posed changes in the Medical Department, and he became one of the 
founders of a retiring fund for professors. 

Dr. Da Costa always felt a lively interest in military matters. During 
the Civil War he was made Acting Assistant Surgeon of the United 
States Army and assigned to duty at the military hospital at Sixteenth 
and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia. Here he gathered much of the 
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material for his paper on “ Irritable Heart.” In 1892 he became a 
member of the Military Service Institution of the United States, and 
read its journals regularly. In 1896 he delivered an address of wel¬ 
come to the Association of Military Surgeons, then assembled in Phila¬ 
delphia, which evidenced an intimate knowledge of the changes in 
modern warfare, and was a beautiful tribute to the gallantry and 
devotion of the medical men whose names are illustrious in the annals 
of war. 

He always took pride in his connection with the College of Physi¬ 
cians of Philadelphia, one of the oldest and most influential medical 
societies in America, of which he became a member in 1858, and of 
which he was twice President, serving from 1884 to 1886, and again 
from 1895 to 1898. He loved this ancient institution with undimin¬ 
ished affection until the last hour of his life. Its motto, “Non sibi 
sed toti,” as he so fitly said in an address in 1885, encouraged its sons 
not to rest until they had permanently enriched the science for which 
they were banded together. He believed, with Rush, that if the Col¬ 
lege continued as discreet as it should be in the admission of members 
its fellowship would become in time “ not only a sign of ability, but 
an introduction to business and reputation in physic.” On this occa¬ 
sion he expressed the opinion that the College itself was at fault for 
not being rightly known to the public nor sufficiently appreciated, the 
College being inclined to keep within itself and to refrain from speak¬ 
ing publicly on the medical questions of the day—questions concerning 
which its members were best qualified to speak with the voice of 
authority. He felt that the advantages of membership in this institu¬ 
tion were great, and was anxious that its high standards should be 
maintained, but thought there should be greater liberality as regards 
admission, and he urged a reduction in the annual fees, claiming that 
no young man of ability, lacking in means, should, for the want of 
money, be debarred association with a society conferring such benefits. 
During his last presidency he made a strong plea for increasing the 
number of members. He proved by painstaking research that the 
proportion of members to the number of doctors in the community was 
greater one hundred years before, as shown exactly by the City Directory 
of 1796, than at the present time. 

Between his two terms of office, when it was feared that the epidemic 
of cholera then prevailing in some parts of Europe might extend to 
our shores, he was appointed chairman of a committee of the Col¬ 
lege to devise ways and means of meeting the emergency. Toward 
the close of his last term an epidemic of typhoid and our infected 
water supply caused him great anxiety. He wrote to the Mayor, 
urging filtration a3 the most speedy remedy, leaving for future discus- 
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sion the question of a new source in the Delaware water-shed rather 
than the Schuylkill. 

He was much concerned, too, by rumors of the proposed measure to 
make the competitive hospital appointments of Philadelphia open only 
to residents of the city. He deprecated this as a step in a backward 
direction, and thought it would ruin Philadelphia as a medical centre 
by removing one of the incentives to young men in all parts of the 
country to come here for their studies. 

In the President’s address of 1895 he expressed regret that the valu¬ 
able papers presented at the meetings of the various sections throughout 
the year could not be fully published, and he suggested ways of 
arranging for this in the future. That he had the progressive move¬ 
ment much in mind is shown by provisions in his will. 

Dr. Da Costa was greatly opposed to the publication of biographical 
sketches of the living, and invariably refused to give information con¬ 
cerning himself for such projected works. Only after Harvard had 
conferred upon him, in 1897, the degree of LL.D., and at the urgent 
request of the editors of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, he furnished 
them a brief sketch of his life, which has been made use of by other 
journals. 

Tributes to his medical skill had not been wanting. Besides the 
associations which continued throughout his life he had been Attending 
Physician to the Protestant Episcopal Hospital and to the Philadelphia 
Hospital, and Consulting Physician to the Children’s Hospital. He 
had been a member of the American Medical Association and also of 
the Pathological Society of Philadelphia, of which he was once the 
President. He had also been President of the Association of American 
Physicians, an honorary member of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, a corresponding member of the Pathological Society of 
New York, and a member of the Medical Society of London. 

After caring for the eminent British surgeon, G. W. Callender, of 
London, who fell ill while travelling in this country, Dr. Da Costa 
received very complimentary resolutions of thanks from St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital. 

Social and scientific honors came to him from all sources. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1852, he became a member of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. In 1855 he was made a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston; in October, 1866, of the 
American Philosophical Society; in 1867, of the New England His¬ 
toric and Genealogical Society; in 1890, of the Trinity Historical 
Society. He joined the Contemporary Club in 1888, and was one of 
the original members of the Mahogany Tree Club, which was organ¬ 
ized, in 1889, by the late Dr. William Pepper, and had among its 
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members the late Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Professors Langley and McMaster, and the late 
Frank Thomson. 

In his brief leisure Dr. Da Costa loved to dispense an easy hospitality, 
and his beautiful home at 1700 Walnut Street received not only the 
friends he loved, but occasionally strangers of distinction who brought 
him letters from his friends abroad. In 1888 he became a member of 
the famous Wistar Association, inaugurated by Caspar Wistar in 1800, 
“ when Philadelphia bore the palm in literature and society.” In this 
association Dr. Da Costa seemed to transmit the traditions and memory 
of the founder himself, and formed a connecting link between the 
leaders of medicine and the representatives of other professions in the 
city. Like Wistar, he was “ an admirer of happy human faces.” 

The meetings were always held on Saturday night, and it was a 
custom to invite any eligible sojourners who happened to be in the 
city. On one of these occasions Emil Pasha, the African explorer, 
was a guest; on another the late Duke of Buckingham, as was also 
Sir Henry Stafford Northcote, the present Governor of Bombay. Dr. 
Da Costa resigned from the Association in 1898, feeling it a duty to 
make way for a more active member. 

For years it had been generally understood that Dr. Da Costa was 
“ at home” to receive any friends on Sunday evenings, and this gave 
opportunity to many to enjoy his society as well as to meet the culti¬ 
vated and eminent men of the city—writers of distinction, famous 
jurists, men of science, artists, and explorers. They entertained each 
other, and had simple refreshments of wine and cigars. 

Another association that gave him unmixed pleasure was that of 
the Shakespeare Society. He attended the annual dinners, and greatly 
enjoyed the toasts, with their apt Shakespearean accompaniments. At 
the last dinner, in April, 1900, an innovation was the taking of a picture 
of the festive board; but, unfortunately, the only face in the goodly 
company not distinctly shown by the artist was the one so soon to 
become only a memory. 

Books were his friends. With a wide knowledge of general litera¬ 
ture he retained his early love for the classics. His great success as 
an author was due to his profound knowledge of the best authors. 
The gathering of his miscellaneous library gave him keen pleasure, and 
it embraced few books which he had not read. It contained many 
memoirs of distinguished men, illustrating the best of the times. It 
was especially rich in the English classics, always in choice editions 
and appropriately bound. For its size it was probably one of the best 
selected libraries of English literature ever gotten together. 

Dr. Da Costa’s admiration of Thackeray was unbounded, and his 
collection of first editions of this favorite author was an almost com- 
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plete one, as was also his collection of the writings of Sir Arthur 
Helps. 

He never enjoyed reading a book from a library. He might read 
one loaned by a friend, but to thoroughly enjoy a book it must be his 
own. Rarely did a summer pass without his reading over again some 
of the favorites of his youth, such as the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
or Cooper, and the works of Kipling and Marryat gave him plea¬ 
sure. Tales that ended tragically were an abhorrence to him, and 
to these he infinitely preferred the subtle frivolities of Anthony 
Hope. 

He disliked, in writing, all compound words, as well as interjections, 
of which he never made use. A purist in language, he loved all that 
was pure and best in literature. Slang was most repugnant to him. A 
coarse expression gave him positive pain. 

He was abstemious in habit, a small eater, an early riser, given to 
punctuality. He would not lie on a couch to rest, but rested always 
in a big chair. During his student days in Paris early rising had 
become a necessity and fixed habit, which clung to him through life. 
In the summer of 1898, in the hours before breakfast, he amused him¬ 
self by translating a Latin ode, “ To Sestius,” which was published in 
a university magazine. Even in his latest years much of the literary 
work he accomplished was performed in these early hours. He had, 
too, the invaluable habit of utilizing the minutes. Important letters 
were dictated in the few moments of waiting for his carriage or in the 
brief intervals between seeing patients. 

Dr. Da Costa’s personality was charming ; his grace of manner such 
as is rarely seen, and can never be forgotten. His kindness of heart 
made it impossible for him to cherish resentment. The calls upon him 
for aid, from people known and unknown to him, were numberless, 
and it was most difficult for him to turn a deaf ear to these petitions. 
He believed it unwise to lend money, but thought it better to give 
outright the help desired. It caused him keen distress to remember that 
he had been unkind or hasty in speech, or had denied a request that 
might have been granted ; and sometimes, when he had turned strangers 
away, laborious efforts were afterward made, as the writer well knows, 
to find them and give the help at first refused. It really grieved him 
to know that a little colored newsboy, who daily presented papers for 
sale as he entered his carriage, had been driven away from the corner 
by an over-zealous policeman. 

The familiar little tin sign, loosely placed in the window and simply 
inscribed “ Dr. Da Costa,” was the only one he ever had. In the last 
year of his life this frequently fell out of the window, being returned 
to the house by small boys, who regarded it as of great value, and 
who, by Dr. Da Costa’s orders, were rewarded for restoringdt._ Prob- 
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ably from its falls it had acquired a worn appearance, and Dr. Da Costa 
remarked, one morning, in April, “ The sign has done its work, and 
the owner, too; we will soon be gone together.” 

Dr. Da Costa sometimes asserted that he ought not to have been a 
physician; he felt too much distress at the sufferings he witnessed, and 
this distress grew upon him with advancing years. In his last address 
before the Jefferson Medical College he mentions a Nestor in the pro¬ 
fession who could neither eat nor sleep when contending with a dan¬ 
gerous malady, and no one can doubt that this statement was true of 
himself. 

His professional manner was quiet and gentle. His attention was 
never distracted, and the patient and friends were always impressed 
by the fact that, for the time being, the case absorbed him. Before 
leaving the sick-room his last words were addressed directly to the 
patient, and conveyed to him some comforting thought. 

Dr. Da Costa was a regular attendant of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and lived the life of a sincere and devout Christian. No 
pressure of work was allowed to interfere with his daily reading of 
the Bible, and on Sundays much of his time was passed in its close 
study, with the aid of the best commentaries to be obtained. The books 
of Job and Isaiah and the Pauline epistles were his favorite portions. 
The hymns he loved best were “ Lead, Kindly Light,” and “ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” and these, as he had requested, were sung at his 
funeral. 

In 1860 Dr. Da Costa married Miss Sarah Frederica Brinton, daugh¬ 
ter of the late George Brinton and sister of Professor John H. Brinton, 
a colleague and lifelong friend. After a protracted illness Mrs. 
Da Costa died in 1889, leaving one child, Charles Frederick, now a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar. 

Dr. Da Costa’s last address, “ Questions of the Day in Medicine,” 
delivered before Yale University at the end of June, 1900, occasioned 
general comment in this country and in Europe. It was a powerful 
plea for the amelioration of the condition of the poor consumptive, 
and reawakened interest in these hapless creatures. He endeavored 
to prove conclusively that consumption—so familiar to us all, and 
viewed with stolid fatalism—is more destructive to human life than 
epidemics of cholera or yellow fever, because more continuous and 
widespread. He begged that legislation be brought about to provide 
sanitaria for the cure of the disease, and indicated that in this cause 
our merchant princes might find an outlet for their most abundant 
philanthropy. 

Dr. Da Costa had never been strong after an attack of influenza in 
1890. A severe illness in the autumn of 1894 still further impaired 
his strength, though he apparently recovered, and was benefited by a 
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sojourn at Carlsbad in 1895 and again in 1896. During one of these 
trips to Europe he visited Edinburgh for the first time. Professional 
men in England and Scotland welcomed him warmly as one of the 
foremost of American physicians, and on the Continent the same cordial 
hospitality was shown to him. In Berlin he was entertained by. Pro¬ 
fessor Leyden, the court physician, recently returned from attendance 
on the late Czar of Russia. 

While he had passed many years in Europe, he had never seen 
Rome, and he greatly desired to go there as well as to visit Greece and 
Spain. He felt, too, that a warm climate would be beneficial to his 
health, but the time for giving up his practise never came. On the 
day of his death he again expressed a wish to see Rome, but added, 
“ I have made no arrangements, and therefore cannot go this year, 
and next year I shall not be here.” 

This premonition of death seemed to be with him for several months. 
In the spring of 1900 he told his secretary that he believed he should 
not live a year, and thereafter he made the assertion frequently. He 
felt no fear of death, but hoped he should not suffer much. For three 
years he had been subject to attacks of pain on taking exercise, and 
in June, after an attack of unusual severity, with great oppression, he 
expressed a conviction that the cause was angina pectoris. In the fol¬ 
lowing August, when alone in Boston, he had another violent seizure, 
but he mentioned it so lightly to those nearest him that none was 
aware of the serious nature of his malady. 

When the end came, with terrible swiftness, at the close of a day of 
great activity, the blow to all who loved him was of crushing force. 
He had dreaded a life of invalidism, but this he was mercifully spared. 
He died at his country-seat at Villanova, Pennsylvania, September 11, 
1900. 

In closing this short sketch of a beautiful and noble life, no words 
seem more fitting and appropriate than those breathed by the prophet 
Micah of old: “ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” 



